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OF THE HISTORY OF HAYTIL. 
(Continued.) 


Preparations for the new order of things on the departure of the 
French. Proclamations. —Revival of the name of Haytt.— 
Dessalines appointed governor for life.— Measures to increase 
the army, and the male population. 


The time between the cessation of hostilities and the de- 
parture of the French, had been employed by the blacks in 
preparing for the new order of things which was about to 
commence. The first act of the general-in-chief had been 
to issue a proclamation, addressed to the inhabitants of Cape 
Francois, * to tranquillize the fears by which they might 
be alarmed,” in expectation of the approaching change.— 
He stated “‘that the war which had been waged, had no 
relation whatever to the inhabitants of the colony, and that 
he had uniformly held out protection and security to the 
inhabitants of every complexion.”” He declared * that on 
the present occasion he would adhere to the same line of 
conduct;” observing, ‘* that the manner in which the in- 
habitants of every description, of Jeremie, of Cayes, and 
of Port-au-Prince, had been treated, afforded a certain 
pledge of his good faith and honor.” He invited “ thése 
who were averse to leave their country, to remain,” assu- 
ring them “ that they should enjoy protection and security 
under his goveroment;” and concluded with saying ‘ that 
all who were disposed to follow the French army, were 
free to do so.” 

The day before the evacuation took place, another pro- 


clamation was published, signed by Dessalines, Christophe, 
and Clerveaux: 


REVIEW 


** In the name of black people and men of color ;— 

** The independence of Hayti is proclaimed. Restored 
to our primitive dignity, we have asserted our rights; we 
swear never to yield them to any power onearth, The 
frightful veil of prejudice is torn to pieces: be it so for ev- 
er. Woe be to them who would dare put together its 
bloody tatters. 

Oh! Landholders of Hayti, wandering in foreign coun- 
tries! by proclaiming our independence,we do not forbid you, 
‘indiscriminately, from returning to your property; far be 
from us this unjust idea. We are not ignorant that omong 
you there @re some that have renounced their former er-| 
rors, abjured the injustice of their exorbitant pretensions, 


and acknowledged the lawfulness of the cause for which}, 


we bave been spilling our blood these twelve years. Toward 
those men who do us justice, we will act as brothers: let 
them rely for ever on our esteem and friendship; Jet them re- 
turn ameng us. The God who protects us, the God of free- 
men, bids us to stretch out towards them our conquering 
arms. But as for those who, intoxicated with foolish pride, 
interested slaves of a guilty pretension, are blinded so mu 

a8 to believe themselves the essence of human natu rs » ai 

assert that they are destined by Heaven to de our masters 


-and torrents of blood tasun; were they, in order to main- 


aaa 


und our tyrants, let them never come near the land of Hay- 
li: if they come hither, they will only meet with chains or 
deportation. Then Jet them stay where they are: and, tor- 
mented by their well-deserved misery, and the frowns of 
the just men whom they have too long mocked, let them 
still coutinue to move, unpitied and unnoticed by all. 

We have sworn not to listen with clemency towards all 
those who would dare to speak to us of slavery: we shall be 
inexorable, perhaps even cruel, towards all troops who, 
themselves forgetting the ebject for which they have not 
ceased fighting since 1780, should come from Europe to 
bring among us death and servitude. Nothing is too dear, 
and ali means are Jawful, to men from whom it is wished 
to tear the first of all blessings. Were they to cause rivers 


tain their liberty, to conflagrate seven-eights of the globe. 
they are innocent before the tribunal of Providence, that 
never created men, to see them groaning under so harsh and 
shameful a servitude, 

if, in the various commotion that have taken place, 
some inhabitants against whom we had not to complain, 
have been victims of the cruelty of a few soldiers or culti- 
vators, too much blinded by the remembrance of their past 
sulferings to be able to distinguish the good and humane 
land-owners from those that were unfeeling and cruel, we 
lament, with all feeling souls, so deplorable an end, and de- 
clare to the world, whatever may be said to the contrary 
by wicked people, that the murders were committed con-| 
trary to the wishes of our hearts. It was impossible, es- 





tion exhubited in it, formed a striking contrast to the vio- 
lent language and sanguinasy conduct of the expelled ia- 
vaders. 

The liberal blacks now determined on discarding-the aps 
pellations which the island had received from Europeans, 
and reviving the name of Hirti, by which it was designa- 
tec by the aboriginal inhabitants when first visited by Coa 
lumbus. *, 

On the first day of the year 1804, the generals and chiefs 
of the army, in the name of the people of Hayti, signed a 
formal declaration of independence, and took a solemn oath 
to renounce France for ever, pledging themselves to each 
other, to their posterity, and to the universe, to,die rather 
than submit again to her dominion. At the same time, they 
appointed Jean Jacques Dessalines, governor-general for 
life, with power to enact laws, to make peace and war, and 
to nominate his successor. 

One of the first acts of his government, was to encourage 
the return of negroes and mulattoes from the United States 
of America. In the early commotions, many. wealthy plan- 
ters had quitted the island and gone to the continent, taking 
with them a number of their slaves, whom the want of 
funds to support their former establishment had afterwards 
obliged them to abandon: others had voluntarily emgra- 
ted thither at different periods; and many of both classes 
were now in circumstances of distress, without the means 
of returning to their country. Dessalines published a pro- 
clamation, offering to the captains of American vessels, the 
sum of forty dgtiars for each individual native black or man. 





pecially in the crisis in which the colony was, to be able to 
prevent or stop those horrors. They who are in the least| 
acquainted with history, know that a people, when assailed 
by civil dissentions, though they may be the most polished 
on earth, give themselves up to every species of excess, and 
the authoyity of the chiefs, atithat time not firmly support- 
ed, in a time of revolution cannot punish all that are guilty, 
without contioually meetiog with new difficulties. But 
now-a-days, the Aurora of peace hails us, with the glimpse 
of a less stormy time; now that the calm of victory bas suc- 
ceeded to the troubles of a dreadful war, every thing in 
Hayti ought to assume-a new face, and its government 
henceforward be that of justice, 
Done st the Head Quarters, Fort Dauphin, November 
29, 1803. 
(Signed) Dessatines, 
CHRISTOPHE, 
Cierveavx.” 


The ability displayed in tbis and otber publications, and 
the military skill. and prowess which bad vanquisued the 
veteran legions of Framee, headed by commanders accus. 
tomed to victory, furnished many practical and not unsea- 
sonable proofs of the despicable futility of those reasonings 
whieh would degrade the negro below the level of our spe- 
cies, and make him merely an intermediate link in the chain 
of being, connecting the human with the brute. The style 
of the proclamation was evidently borrowed from the 





of color, whom they should convey back to Hayti. The 


| several character of Dessalines will hardly permit this 


measure to be considered as the result of pure humanity.— 
It seems to have originated in a wish to reoruit bis army, 
and to restore his exhausted male population. ’ 

The same motive dictated another measure of a very dif- 
ferent character. In treating witha British agent from 
Jamaica, Dessalines, among other commercial advantages, 
offered to open his ports to the slave ships, and to allow 
the people of Jamaica, the exclusive privilege of selling ne- 
groes in Hayti. But this was to be for the importation of 
men only, and those not for slavery, but for military ser- 
vice. To an Americab gentleman, who bad more than one 
conversation with him on the subject, and expressed bis 
| disapprobation of the plan as liable to be construed into an 
encouragement of the slave trade, Dessalines defended it 
by observing, that so many men would be brought from Af- 
rica, whether he adopted the measure or pot, and that in- 
stead of doing them any harm, his plan would secure them 
from a dreadful slavery in the English islands, to make 
them freemen and soldiers. The doctrine of political ex~- 
pediency has seldom, perhaps, been urged with more plau- 
sibility, though it certaily fails of a satisfactory vindication 
of the plan. 

Though, on the evacuation of Cape Franceig, the French 
inhabitants had Jeave and opportunity to depart with their 
armed countrymen, the insecurity uf any attempitoremere 





French revolutionary school; but the degree of modera- 


their money and other moveable effects, determined almost 
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all of them to remain behind. Seeing the British Squad- 
ron cruising off the harbor, and knowing that whatever pro- 
perty they should embark would be captured and condemn- 
ed 4s prize, they thought it better to stay, trusting to the 
faith and mercy of Dessalines, than to depart without the 
means of subsistence. Former experience of the mildness 
and humanity of the blacks, inspired a hope of forgiveness 
and good treatment, notwithstanding the remembrance of 
recent circumstances, which might seem to preclude all 
expectation of mercy from that insulted and injured people. 

The astonishing forbearance of Toussaint, and of all who 
bad served under him, encouraged a persuasion that their 
humanity was not to be wearied out by any provocation: — 
Alithe white inhabitants who had been carried off as hos- 
tages, by Christophe, on his retreat from Cape Francois, 
had returned in safety, when the peace was made with Le 
Clerc: and1t was known that, during the whole time of 
their absence, they had been well treated by Toussaint and 
his followers; though the French, during that period, were 
refusing quarter to the negroes in the field, and murdering 
in cold blood all whom they took prisoners. Though Tous- 
saint wasnow no more, there is reason to believe that the 
hopes of the white inbabitants of Cape Francois, and other 
places, would, nevertheless, have been realized, if the hu- 
mane feelings of the negroes in general had been seconded 
by the sentiments of his successor, or if that successor had 
been any one but Dessalines. 

Whatever were the secret intentions of this sanguinary 
chief, when he was promising protection and security to 
these unfortunate people, but few weeks elapsed before he 
evidently contemplated their destruction. Just after his 
appointment to the office of governor for life, he publish- 
eda most inflammatory proclamation, stating the enor- 
mous crimes of the French, and urging his countrymen to 
vengeance. 

' « It is not enough,” says he, “to have driven from our 
country the barbarians who, forages, have stained it with 
blood: it is not enough to have repressed the successive 
factions which, by turns, sported with a phantom of liberty 
which France placed before their eyes. It is become ne- 
eessary to ensure, by a last act of national authority, the 
permanent empire of liberty in the country which has 
given us birth. It is necessary to deprive an mbhuman go- 
vernment, which has hitherto held our minds in a state of 
most humiliating torpor, of every hope of enslaving us 
again. —Those generals, who have conducted your strug- 
gies against tyramny, have not yet done. The French name 
still darkens our plains: every thing reminds us of the cru- 
elties of that barbarous people. Our Jaws, our customs, our 
towns, every thing bears the impression of France.—What 
dofsay? There still remain Frenchmen in our island.— 
Victims for fourteen years of our own credulity and for- 
bearance ! conquered not by French armies, but by the 
artful eloquence of the proclamations of their agents !— 
When shall we be tired of breathing the same air with them? 
What have we ip common witb that bloody-minded people ? 
Their cruelties compared to our moderation—their color 
to ours—the extension of seas which separate us—our 
avenging climate—all plainly teil us they are not our breth- 
wen; thatthey never will became so; and, if they find an 
asylum among us, they will stil] be the instigators of trou- 
biesand divisions. Citizens, men, women, young and old, 
‘cast round your eyes on every part of this%sland; seek 
there your Wives, your husbands, your brothers, your sis- 
ters——whet did I say? seek your children—your children 
at the breast, what is become of them? Instead of those 
interesting victims, the affrighted eye sees only their as- 
eassins—tigers sti)! covered with their bioo1, and whose 
frightful preseWce upbraids you with your iosensibility, and 
your slowness to svenge them. Why do you delay to ap- 
pease their manes? Do you hope that your remains can 
Test in peace by the side of your fathers, uniess you shal; 
have made tyranny to disappear ? Will you descend into 
their tombs, without having avenged them? Their bones 

would repulse yours And ye, invaluable men, intrepid 
everais, Wo, insensibie to private sufferings, have given 
_Bew life to liberty, by lavishing your blood; kuow, that you 
. bave done nothing unless you give tothe nation a terrible, 
‘though Sout example, of the veogeauce that ought fo be ex. 
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ercised by a brave people who have recovered their liberty 
and sre determined to maintainit. Let us intimidate those eesti 
who would dare to attempt depriving us of it again: let us From the National Gazeite. , 
begin with the French; let them shudder at approaching EXTRACTS FROM AN ADDRESS, 
our shores, if not op account of the cruelties’ they have; On the Procress or Manvractvres and Inter. 
committed, at least at the ferrible resolution we are about} NaL ImrRovEMENT in the United States, and 
to make—To devote to death whatever native of France! particularly on the Advantages to be derived 
dares to soil with his sacrilegious footstep this Jand of} from the Employment of Slaves in the Manufac- 
liberty. turing of Cotton and other Goods. Delivered 
Slaves—leave to the French nation this odious eptthet;| in the Hall of the Franklin Institute, November 
they baveconquered to be no Jonger free—let us walk in| 6, 1827, by Thomas P. Jones, M. VD). 
other footsteps; let us imitate other nations, who carrying We live at a period the most eventful, and the 
their solicitude into futurity, and dreading to leave posteri- most fruitful of glorious anticipations, as respects 
ty an example of cowardice, have preferred to be exter- the improvement of the human mind, and the con- 
minated, rather than to be erased from the list of free na- | Sequent exaltation of the species. In almost every 
tions. Let us,at the same time, take care, lest a spirit of |COrner of Christendom, we see the light of moraj 
proselytism should destroy the work;—let our neighbors | 224 political truth, dispersing that darkness, which 
live in peace. Peace with our neighbors, but accursed be it has been the interest, and the endeavor, of most 
the French name—eternal hatred to France: such are our of those who have had the direction of political and 
principles.—Swear then to live free and independent, aud ecclesiastical affairs, - perpeteate. The principles 
to prefer death to every thing that would lead to replace of tn bee the as Conscience, are now 
you under the yoke; swear to pursue for ever the traitors, psc ne a —nhige “ aamenney and 
and enemies of your independence.” om. Sheu i is rolling onward, increasin 
In the month of February, the governor-general issued pe prt Bald ac ay wn venom break 
another proclamation, less intemperate, and which nothing co. Se are ieiade rv ws ey ye: ie totter- 
but his breach of the promised amnesty rendered objec. Eticts Sos oni Paces Pee : om : ore Os corey 
tionable. It enjoined judicial proceedings against the ac- ages, inde awavibies ‘othe nny with Po 
tors and accomplices in the inhuman massacres coolly per- . ee os 
petrated AA ing "2 government of Le Clerc and Mecham. ry bs Pape: Ng tS phen ty retard, wd 
beau; in which he asserted that more than sixty thousand certain as the laws of Saal and pie sfeat netic 
of his brethren had been drowned, suffocated, hanged, shot, Although it would manifest ; ied te : 
and otherwise put to death. ‘‘This measure,,’ he says, 5 pnilartchr age a yin 4 


é ; : of history, to claim for our country the first promul- 
‘‘js adopted in order to inform the mations of the world, gation of the truth, that “ the Creator has made ail 
that although we grant an asylum and protection to those 


vw 1c 3 , 

who act with candor and friendship towards us, nothing sa ote ae uk ae oe pty 2 
shall ever avert our vengeance from those murderers who|phese principles their. full development, by the 
have delighted to bathe themselves in the blood of the inno-| establishment of a government of which they are 
cent children of Hayti.” the very basis:. and, it will not be denied, that the 

So strongly were the people, and the army in general, dis-)}example which we have thus exhibited, has ad- 
posed to moderation and clemency, that all his instigations./ vanced the cause of freedom in Europe, many 
sufficient as they seem, in connection with the remem-| ages in one. 
brance of recent outrages, to have excited a popular mas-| ‘Time will not allow, nor would the occasion be 
sacre in any country upon eatth, wholly failed of producing; a proper one, for us to take a view of the rapid ad- 
that effect. Having for some time labored in vain to make| vancement which this country has made under the 
the people at large the instruments of his sanguinary pur-| fostering aid of a free government, and the patri- 
pose, he at length determined to accomplish it by a milita-/ otic exertions of libera) and enlightened individu- 
ry execution. The various towns where any French in- | als. That spirit of free inquiry, and that exemp- 
habitants remained, were successively visited by him, and | tion from oppressive restrictions, which are the ve- 
those unhappy people, with certain exceptions, were pu:|'Y essence of our political institutions, have mani- 
to the sword, under his personal orders and inspection; fested themselves in the readiness with whicb we 
by the troops whom he appointed to this borrible service. have availed ourselves of the peculiarities in the 

The work of blood was perpetrated most sysiematically, situation of our own and of other countries, so as to 
in exact obedience to the cruel mandate of the chief. Pre-|¢%!end our commerce, our agriculture, and our 
cautions were adopted to prevent any other foreigners from jtnanufactures. The wars consequent upon the 


being involved in the fate of the French. In Cape Fran-| French revolution, throughout the greater part of 


cois, where the tragedy took place on the night of the 20th| waren a wise neutrality was preserved, opened 


of April; lest from mistake or some other cause, apy of t he! 9 sat — enterprise, secured yess 
Ameriean merchants should be mojested, a strong guard) ed world, affo ps 1. acti Sa | trade of eter a 
was sept in the evening to each of their houses, with orders) th are eaaget Pan extensive foreign mar : 
2 ‘oe ithe productions of the soil, raised our country to @ 
not to guffer any individual to enter, not even one of the hish dearee of neritine im * ‘ait 
, g gree portance, with a rapiaily 
blaek generals, without the consent of the master: who was |which the most sanguine could not have anticipa- 
apprized of these orders that he might be under no appre- ited; secured full employment to our whole popula- 
hensions for his own safety. These orders were so punc-| tion, and rewarded industry, not only with comfort, 
tually obeyed, that one of those privileged individuals, who | byt with wealth. ? 
had given shelter to some Frenchmen, was able to protect) The advances which have been made in the spit- 
them to the last. ning, Weaving, and printing of cotton, are, to a coB- 
The French priests, and surgeons, and others, who during | siderable extent, generally known. In these manu- 
the war had manifested lumanity to the wegroes, were! factures, also, the benefit of the protecting duty has 
spared, to the amount of about one tenth part of the whole| been clearly manifested. In the report drawn Up 
number, The massacre, in other respects, was indiscrimi-|by Mr. Niles, the chairman. of the committee ap- 
nate. Neither age nor sex‘was regarded. The personal) pointed by the Harrisburg Convention, there aré 
security enjoyed by the Americans, did not prevent them | the following remarks: 
from feeling it a night of horrors. At short intervals they; “ One pound of cotton makes nearly four yards 
heard the pick-axe thundering at the door of some devoted | of shirting. Now look at the progress of the manu 
neighbor, and soon forcing it. Piercing shrieks almost im-| facture of cottons in the United States. In 18195 
mediately ensued, and these were followed by an expres” When cotton was at 20 cents per pound, a yard of 
sive silence. The next minute the military party were | shirting sold for 25 cents, and the cost of the cotton 
heard proceeding tu some other house, to renew their work | (4b. worth 5 cents,) being deducted, the manw3c- 
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of dgath. | turers had 20 cents for their labor and profit, 2? 
(To be continued.) yet very few of them made money, because of 
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want of machinery, orof management and skill;—| 
and when the price of cotton in 18138, was 32 ceats, 
and the stock of a yard of cloth cost 3 cents, the 
rice of it was only 21 cents; leaving 13 cents to 
the manufacturer; and, with this advance on the’ 
yaw material, the most of them were actually ruin- 
ed. But, at the present time, 1827, when the 
price of cotton is 95 cents, the same sorts of shirt- 
ing are sold at 9} cents, leaving only seven cents for 
the manufacturer, (the cost of the cotton, being de-| 
ducted.) the business of making such goods, though 
made cheaper than they are made in England, isa 
ood one !”* 

Much interesting matter might be added upon 
this subject, but as [ have some other topics to em- 
brace, the prescribed limits of this address admon- 
ish me to be brief. 

I have, for some years, beeu convinced, that the 
slaves in those states might be advantageously em- 
ployed in the manufacturing of some staple arti- 
cles, and more particularly in that of cotton; this 
conviction I have long forborne to promulgate, be- 
cause I have thought that the only result would be 
to affix on myself the imputation of singularity, at 
least, if notof absurdity. TL rejoice, however, to 
perceive that the question of the practicability, and 
the eligibility of the measure has lately become the 
subject of discussion in the public papers, and that 
much has been said in its favor. While expres- 
sing my own convictions and antieipations upon 
this point, I am aware that they will appear san- 
guine, if not extravagant, even to those who, te a 
certain extent, think favorably of the proposition: 
these opinions, however, have been the result of 
much observation and reflection, under circumstan- 
ces particularly favorable to the formation of a 
correct judgment. 

It has formed no small portion of my occupa- 
tion through life, to render myself familiar with the 
structure of machines, and their application to ma- 
nufactures; and to estimate the portion of skill re- 
quired in their management, in establishments upon 
a large scale, where the division of labor is neces- 
sarily caried to the utmost extent. I have also re- 
sided for a considerable number of years in the 
southern states, and have in consequence, acquired 
some share of knowledge, with regard fo the habits, 
inclinations, and capacities of the negroes; the re- 
sult of which is, that Lam thoroughly convinced, 
not only that they may be profitably employed as 
manvufacuturers, bot that’they are peculiarly suited 
to this purpose. It would be improper, here, to 
enter into a discussion of the question, whether the 
hegroes are absolutely inferior to the whites in in- 
tellect; and indeed were we able to settle this ques- 
tion, it would scarcely affect that upon which I am 
speaking, as only a small degree of intelligence is 
necessary to the acquisition of the utmost skill in 
the performance of an individual operation, howev- 
er delicate it may be. In all extensive manufac- 
tories, we meet the veriest dolts, who become, as 
it were, a part of the operative machinery; per- 
forming, froia habit, the business allotted to them, 
with a degree of dexterity and precision which ap- 
pears almost miraculous; and which those who are 
adepts in other departments of the same business, 
might essay in vain. 

The object proposed to be accomplished, is to 
teach the negroes to work machines which have 
already been invented, and extensively used; their 
occupations would be those of mere routine, and 
for tiis they are peculiarly fitted; their deficiency 
in imagination and inventive genius may fairly be 
thrown into the scale of advantages, rather than 
into that of objections, 

Early by ag ~sge and habit, are alone sufficient 
to account for the expectations, and even the de- 
sires, of the slave being circumscribed, within ye- 
ry narrow limits; one of his most ardest wishes 
however, is to learn some mechanical business, 





and he who has a trade is by common consent, 
considered as superior in situation to bim who 


works upon the plantation, and even to the house! 


servant. Many, indeed the greatest part of them, 
are but indifferent wofkmen: this, it is evident, 
does not arise from a want of capacity to beeome 
otherwise, but from defective instruction, indiffer- 
ent tools,tand that slovenly habit of doing almost 
every thing with make-shifts, as they are called, 
which is perhaps unavoidable under existing. cir- 
cumstances. Indeed itis rather matter of surprise, 
that so mucin still exists as is frequently manifested, 
where nearly every plantation has its blacksmith 
and its carpenter, whose operations are limited to 
the immediate wants of home; were white men 
brought up under the like circumstances, it may 
fairly be qaestioned whether they would, exhibit 
any portion of that superiority which is so general- 
ly ascribed to them. ay 

The negro possesses, in general, a degree of 
emulation, equal, at least, to that of the white labor- 
er: [say at least equal, but in wy estimation it is su- 
perior; I have been repeatedly struck with the avidity 
with which they seek, and the gratitude with which 
they receive instruction on any point relating to 
their business; and surprised to hear how anxious- 
ly the wish has been expressed that they eould visit 
the north, to see and to learn new methods of work- 
ing; awish entfrely unconnected, I am sure, with 
any other idea than the simple one expressed. Al- 
though thus emulous, the emulation of the negro is 
limited to bis own particular business, and if this be 
one simple operation, requiring to be perpetually 
repeated, he is perfectly satisfied to pursue it, and 
he will be proud of any superior skill which he 
may acquire. 

Assuming these positions as facts, and such I 
know them to be, it will readily be admitted, 
that better materials for making workmen, in 
any regular, and ordinary manufacture, where 
labor saving machinery is employed, do not 
existany where. Itis not merely in cotton bag- 
ging, and other fabrics of the eoarser kind, that the 
negro may be employed; although these will ne- 
cessarily come first in order, he, [ am convinced, 
will be found equal to the production of some of the 
finer articles furnished in the spinning factory, and 
by the loom; what valid reason can be urged to the 
contrary, Iam utterly at a loss to divine. 

Should the truth of the doctrine which I have 
advocated be admitted, the philanthropist, and the 
political economist, will hail with equal pleasure 
the change which will be effected in the south, by 
the introduction of manufacturing establishments; 
as it will, at the same time, add greatly to the com- 
fort of the slave, and to the solid wealth of the com- 
munity. For a considerable period the planters 
in many places have found it extremely difficult to 
pay their current expenses, and to feed and clothe 
their negroes, frem the annual produce of their 
lands; and thousands have removed to the more 
fertile regions in the western states, not with the 
expectation of accumulating wealth, but merely for 
the purpose of obtaining a ready and abundant sup- 
ply for their negro families; thousands more of our 
southern fellow-citizens will be compelled to adopt 
the same expedient, unless some new resource be 
obtained. 

Do not imagine that I am the friend of slavery, 
or that I would willingly promote any measures 


which I believed to be in the slightest degree calcu- | 


lated to extend, and perpetuate, this great moral 
evil. Atthe present day slavery has but few advo- 
cates; and they are as rare nmong the intelligent 
slave-holders to the south, as they are with us. A 
long residence among them, and an intimate ac- 
quaintance with many of them, enable me to make 
this declaration with the most undoubting confi- 
dence; and I feel therefore that in making it, | 
perform an act of simple justice only, and should 
be much gratified if I were able to remove any 
portion of that prejudice which tends to estrange 
one part of our country frem the other. 

When [ first removed to the south, I carried 
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i + éjudiges which até ¢dm- 
mon im the neneslave-holding States; and although, 
from the yery nature of moral truth, it was impos- 
sible for me. tosee any thing which ¢ould lessen my 
abhorrence of slavery, in the abstract,.1 yet found 
that much more had been done than I had appre- - 
hended, and that much [8 stilf in progress, to les- 
sen its attending evils!,-and was also thoroughly 
convinced, that its removal is aproblem of no. easy 


7 


{solution., The work, however, .is amaking .a sare 


though slow, progress; the slaves are gradually.a¢ 
quiring information, and their owners generaliy, 
both confess, and feel the iniquity of the system, 
Examples of cruelty are very rare, and indelible 
disgrace affixes itself to him who has the character 
of being a bad master. The friends of emancipa- 
tion must rejoiee should one of the most serious ob 
stacles to its accomplishment be removed, by train’ 
ing the slave to habits of industry, in a business 
which will tend to prepare him for a state of free- 
dom, and. thus pave the way forthe gradual remo- 
val of an entailed evil, which cannot be directly, or 
suddenly, touched, without committing monstrous 
injustice in the case of both the parties concerned. 
At present, the occupation of the plantation 
slave, is, in many instances, an alternation between 
absolute idleness and severe labor; most of the 
crops raised, demanding at one period, unrémitted 
attention, and at others, allowing long intervals of 
complete relaxation. The principal product of 
the plantation which exacts regular attendance, and 
affords employment to the younger negroes,‘ is the 
cotton crop; and this circumstance has operated as 
a strong inducement to many planters to cultivate 
it; as every intelligent man is aware that moderate, 
and regularly continued labor, is the most favora- 
ble to the physical, and moral constitution of man. 
The period, however, has arrived, when, as [ have 
already remarked, the cotton crop, will not, in 
many situations, pay for its culture, preparation, 
and carriage to market; and it is absojutely neces- 
sary that other employment should be found for the 
hands, there being no probability, and scarcely a 
possibility, of an advance in the price; indeed, tte 
very reverse of this may be anticipated. [ hav 
attempted to indicate that new employment, which 
is so much needed, and to prove that it is not only 
necessary and desirable, but practicable. 

There is another class of persons existing in the 
southern states, who are in faet, though free, less 
happily situated than the slaves themselves, and 
which by the extensive introduction of the manu- 
facturing system, would not only be redeemed from 
wretchedness, but become a mine of wealth to the 
country, instead of remaining a degraded cast, and 
a heavy burden; I allude to the poorer portion of 
the white inbabitants; among these there is a ve 
large number of widows, with families of chit. 
dren, who with the utmost efforts of their industry, 
earn a miserable and precarious subsistence; of 
these, all who are able, would soon be employed. 
That the number of widows and orphans, in the 
situation represented, should be comparatively 
much greater, in (he southern, than in the northern 
states, may, to some, appear paradoxical and in- 
credible; it is, however, a fact; an@ one for which 
it would not be cifficult to assign a reason, were it 
necessary, or sujtable tu the occasion. 

To the political economist | commit the discus- 
sion of the question as it respects its connexion 
with his inquiries. TI have very slender claims to 
knowledge upon this subject; in fact, can scarce- 
ly say, that I have formed a theory for myself; ai- 
though I, of necessity, entertain opinions which ap- 
pearto me to have their foundation in practical 
truth, which is my only guide. In'the field of po- 
litical science I favé'been only a gleaner; my at- 
tention has been directed almost exclusively to the 
physical sciences; and these admit of no Procpus- 
tean bed, but consider every well estabhshed fact 





as standing upon a basis which no theory ean ié- 
move. 
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A SERMON. . 


Advocating and Defending the Religious Instruc- 
tion of the Slaves in the West India Colonies. 
Preached before the Wesleyan Methodist Mis- 


sionary Society, in London. 
BY RICHARD WATSON. 
Honor all men.— 1 Peter, ii. 17. 


We call Christianity, enphatically a, revelation. 
[t is a revelation of God, of a Redeem- 
But with scarcely. less 


It is so. 
er, and of a future life. 











4 


ductions of ignorance. Its theory is, that the gra- 
dations of animated nature are gentle, and almost 
imperceptible; and, not cohtent that the ape and 
baboon should fill up the chasm which exists be- 
tween the quadrnped and man, an intermediate link 
must be invented; and thus the colored, skin and 
the peculiar visage of fhe Negro and the Hottentot 
are placed against their title to humanity, and mil- 
lions, by the dreams ofa theory, have been strack 
out of the family of God, the covenant of grace, 
and that fraternity which the Scriptures have ex- 


emphasis may it be entitled a revelation of man.jtended to the whole race of Adam. 


Atit its first promulgation, it placed him under 
aspects new, at least, to the world of Gentiles; and to 


this moment, it continues to stamp upon him this sig- 


nature of his value in the sight of God, that ail the 


which the revelations of the inspired Scrip- 
res contain were made for his sake; that for him 


the veil has been withdrawn from the attributes of 


God; for him the Redeemer left “the bosom of the 
Father,” and for him the manifestations of immor- 
tality now bound the vanities of the present life 
with the stupendous realities of another. 


Its discovery of the solemn an‘ consolatory re- 
lations in which man stands to God, is accompani- 
ed also by a most interesting declaration of the rela- 
tionin which man stands to his fellows. When 
two passages were recorded in our Scriptures by 
the inspiration of their Author, views on this sub- 
ject as novelas they were tender and benevolent 
‘were opened on the world. One affirms that God 
ath made of one blood a!l nations of men for to 


dwell on all the face of the earth,” that they are of 


one family, of oné origin, of one common nature: 
the other, that our Saviour became incarnate, 
“that he, by the grace of God, should taste death 
for every man.” Behold the foundation of the fra- 
fernity of our'race, however colored anil however 
scattered. Essential distinctions of inferiority and 
superiority had been in almost every part of the 
Gentile world adopted, as the palliation, or the jus- 
tification of the wrongs inflicted by man on man: 
but against this notion Christianity, from its first 
promulgation, has lifted up its voice. God hath 
faade {he varied tribes of men “of one blood.” 
Dost thou wronzga human being? Ueis thy pro- 
euzr, Art thou his murderer by war, private 
malice, or a wearing and exhausting oppression? 
* Tne voice’ of thy brother's blood crieth to God 
from the ground.” Dost thou, because of some 
accidental circumstances of rank, opulence, and 
power, on thy part, treat him with scorn and con- 
tempt? “Ile is thy brother for whom Christ died;” 
‘the incarnate Redeemer assnmed his nature as well 
as thine; he ca:me into the world to seek anid to save 
 himas well as thee; and it was ih reference to him 
also that he went throug’ the scenes of the garden 
andthe cross. There is not, then, aman on earth 
who has not a Father in heaven, and to whom 


Christ is not au advocate and patron, nay, more, 
because of the assumption of our common humani- 


fy, fo whom he is not a BROTHER. 


Thus ‘*the kindness and love of God our Sa- 
But here brutal 
philosophy agree to ask the 
qvestion, “ Who are men?” intimating, that, if the 
benevolent principles just laid down are not be dis- 
pute}, the application of them must be narrowed; 
andtnat,as to various tribes which bear the hu- 
man form,—several of the tribes, for instance, to 
of Missionary Societies is 
extended,—it is doubted whether they have this 
claim to brotherhood, because it is doubted whether 
they have any title to humanity. A civilized sa- 
vage, armed with the power, which an improved 
condition of society gives him, invades a distant 
country, and destroys or makes captive its inhabi- 
tants, and then. pointing to their contrary color 
and different featare, finds his justification in de- 
nying them to be men. A petty philosophy fol- 

deus the hesitating de- 


viour towards man ppneree.” 
igngrance and affecte 


which the charity 


Jows in the train, and con 


* 


But our Scriptures have not left us to determine 
the title of any tribe to the full honors of humanity 
by accidental circumstances. To man has been 
given the law, “ thow shalt love the Lord thy God 
with all thy heart;” @&d to be capable of loving 
God is the infallible criterion of our peculiar na- 
ture. So extensively has this principle been appli- 
ed by Missionary Societies, that the philosophy 
in question is now refuted more by facls than rea- 
soning. They have determined whether the races 
cast out and spurned by this theory are our bre- 
thre, and, as such, entitled to our fraternal yearn- 
ings; they have determined who are men, by de- 
termining who are capable of that universal and 
exclusive law to man, the love of God. The WNe- 
gro, through all his shades; the Hotlentlot, through 
all his varieties; the Indians of America, and the 
natives of New Holland have all, in our own days, 
been inspired with the love of God, through the 
gospel: and again we see, that “ in Christ Jesus 
there is neither Jew nor Greek, Barbarian nor 
Scythian, bond nor free, but that Christ is all in 
all.’ Thus have missionary operations ‘not only 
enlarged the sphere of benevolence, but extendéd 
the vision of a hoodwinked philosophy. 


But what means the text, “ITonon aL MEN?” 
That it is to be taken in its most extensive range 
of applicatios is clear from what follows—“love 
lie brotherhood.” All menare to be honored; but 
Christians, who form buta part of mankind, are to 
be loved with that special regard which is enjoined 
in the special command of Christ to his disciples, 
“love one another,” The whole race is first men- 
tioned, then a part of the whole; and thus, what- 
ever the precept may imply, it comprebends, in its 
obligation and in its object, men of every nation 
and kindred, and tongue and people. 

What then, is the “ionor” which we are en- 
joined to pay to “arn men?” Should we, with 
some, confine jtto external courtesies and signs of 
respect, yet even this tends to impress us with some 
great peculiarity in man; for who treats an inferior 
animal with courtesy? Why, then, this distinction 
between the most degraded man and the most 
pampered brute, but that between them a “ great 
gulph is fixed,” and that there is no approximation 
at all in the two natures? Thus the very precept 
in the text, if interpreted to mean nothing more 
than external salutation or respect, rends asun- 
der the fleshy veil in which all that is eminently 
man is enveloped, and exhibits to us, as the basis of 
the courtesies we are bound to render to “all men,” 
without distinction, a being of superior capacity 
and delicate feeling; a nature which, in common 
with our own, has ifs sense of degradation and of 
honor; which sympathizes with us in our joys and 
sorrows, in the cheering influence of kindness, and 
the keen resentment of neglect and contempt. 
But this would be a very imperfect representation 
of the import. of the text. To “honor,” as the 
word signifies is to estimate the value of any thing. 
and to proportion our regards to the ascertained 
value. Apply this roleto man. Estimate his value 
by his Creator’s love and by his Redeemer’s suffer- 
ings; by his own capacity of religion, of morals, of 
intellectual advancement, of pleasure, of pain; by 
his relation toa life and to a death to come; and you 
will then feel, that ta honor man isto respect him 
under these views and relations; to be anxious for 








his welfare; to contemplate him. not only wiis he. 
nevolence, but even with awe ar! fear, lest a 
so glorious should be Jost, lest a being as ca 
should be wretched for ever. 

These remarks have an intimate connexion with 
the subject I have been requested to bring before 
youin this discourse. It is not for me to range 
over the wide field of the labours of this Society 
and to lead you into the varied scenes of human er- 
ror, and diversified superstition on the one hand, 
or of missionary triumph on the other. It is as. 
signed me to fix your attention upon one branch 
only of the Society’s exertion—the Missions to the 
Negroes of the West Indics; but, narrow as js the 
feld and uniform as is its aspect; though in ma. 
ny respects, this part of your work has become 
familiar to you, and wants that interest which 
novelty and incident give to other departments 
of exertion, I confess that I regret nothing 
in the task but my own insufficiency to plead 
its principles, to display its urgency, and to 
exhibit its success. But for that I should feel the 
sreatest pleasure in offering you ty feeble testi- 
mony in behalf of Missions so signalized and en- 
couraged by the biessing of God, and so worthy 
of your prayers, exertions, and liberalities. 

With reference to your Missions to the Negroes 
of our West India Colonies, I direct your attention, 

I. To the objects of your Christian sympathy 
and care. 

If. To their civil condition. 

II!. To the effects of past exertions; 

IV. To circumstances which may encourage 
your zeal and perseverance. 

I, To the objects of your sympathy and care:— 
they are Arrican NEGROES. 


i. In touching this subject allow me one princi- 
ple, and [ desire no more, in behalf of this class 
of our fellow-men. Allow me, that if, among 
the various races of human kind, one is to be found 
which has been treated with greater harshness by 
the rest, from its possessing ita less degree the 
means of resistance; one whose history is drawn 
witha deeper penciling of injury and wretched- 
ness; that race, wherever found, is entitled to the 
largest share of the compassion of the Christian 
Church, and especially of those Christians which, 
ina period of past darkness and crime, have had 
the greatest share in inflicting this injustice,—and 
you concede to methe ground of a strong appeal 
in itsfavor. That appeal I make for the Negro 
rare, the most unfortunate of the family of man. 
Abundantly has it multiplied, but only to furnish 
victims to the fraud and avarice of other nations: 
From age to age its existence may be traced upon 
its own sun-burnt continent; but ages which have 
produced revolutions in favor of other countries, 
have left Africa still the common plunder of every 
invader who has had hardihood enough to obdurate 
his heart against humanity, to drag his lengthened 
lines of enchained captives through the desert, of 
to suffocate them in the holds of vessels destined to 
carry ‘hem away into hopeless, foreign and inter- 
minable captivity. It has been calculated, that 
Africa has been annually robbed of one hundred 
and fifty thousand of tice children. Multiply this 
number by the ages through which the injury has 
been protracted, and the amount appals and rends 
the heart. What an accumulation of misery and 
wrong! Which of the sands of her deeerts has 
not been steeped in tears, wrung out by the pang 
of separation from kindred and couvotry! What 
wind has passed over her plains withoat catchiag 
up the sighs of bleeding or broken hearts! And, 
in what part of the world bave not her children 
been wasted by labors and degraded by oppressioB® 

2. To oppression has heen added insult: they 


have been denied to be men; or deemed incornigi 
bly, physically, embruted and immora), The form- 


pnze 
pable 





er [ shall not stay to answer. Your Missionaries 
have determined that; they have dived into that 
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mine from which we were often told no valuable 
ore or precious stone could be extracted, and they 
have brought up the gem of an immortal spirit, 
flashing with the light of intellect, and glowing 
with the hues of Christian graces. But, if it be 
somewhat too late to chase the Negro out of the 
current of our common blood, and to sever his rela- 
tion to Adam and to God, yet may you all see, in pub- 
lications written, I say not within a century past, but 
within twelve months of the hourin which you meet 
to promote the intellectual and moral improvement 
of this injured race, that, at least, the Negro is so 
degenerate a variety of the human species as to de- 
fy cultivation of mind and all correction of morals. 


Two descriptions of men come to this conclu- 
sion. The firstis composed of those who have had 
to contend with the passions and vices of the Ne- 
groin his purely pagan state, and have applied no 
other instrument to elicit the virtues they have de- 
manded than the stimulus of the whip and the stern 
voice of authority. Who can wonder that they 
have failed? They have expected “to reap where 
they have not sown,” and to “gather where they 
have not strewed;” they have required moral ends 
without the application of moral means; and their 
failure, therefore, leaves the question of the capaci- 
ty of the Negro untouched, and proves nothing but 
their own folly. In the second class are our minute 
philosophers, who take the guage of intellectual ca- 
pacity trom the dispo:ition of the bones of the head, 
and link morality withthe contour of the counte- 
nance; men who measure mind by therule and com- 
passes; andestimate capacity for knowledge and sal- 
vation by a scale of inches and the acuteness of an- 
gles! 


And yet, will it be betieved, that this contemned 
race car, as to intellect and genius, exhibit a bright- 
er ancestry than our own? that they are the off- 
shoots, wild and untrained, it is true, but still the 
ofishoots of a stem which was once ‘proudly luxuri- 
aut in the fruits of learning and taste, whilst that 
from which the Goths, their calumniators, have 
sprung, remained hard, and knotted, and barren? 
for is Africa without her heraldry of science and 
offame?. The only probable account which can 
be given ‘of the Negro tribes is, that, as Africa 
was peopled, through Egypt, by three of the 
descendants of Ham, they are the offspring of 
Cusn, Misraim, and Pur. They found Egypt 
a morass, and converted it into the most fertile 
country of the world; they reared its pyramids, in- 
vented its hieroglyphics, gave letters to Greece 
and Rome, and, through them, tous. The everlast- 
ing architecture of Africa still exists, the wonder 
of the world, though in ruins. Her mighty king- 
doms have yet their record in history. She has 
poured forth her heroes on the field, given bishops 
tothe Church, and martyrs to the fires; and, for 
Negro phy siognomy, as though that would shut out 
the light of intellect, go to your national Museum, 
contemplate the features of the colossal head of 
Memnon and the statues of the divinities on which 
the ancient Africans impressed their own forms, 
and there see in close resemblance to the Negro 
feature, the mould of those countenances which 
once beheid, as the creations of their own immortal 
genius; the noblest and most stupendous monu- 
ments of human skill, and taste, and grandeur. In 
the impetishable porphyr and granite is the un- 
founded and pititul slander publicly, and before all 
the world, refuted. There we see the Negro un- 
der cullivation; if he now presents a different as- 
pect, cultivation is wanting: that solves the whole 
case; for, even now, when education has been ex- 
pended upon the pure and undoubted Negro; it has 
never been bestowed in vain. Modern times have 
witnessed, in the persons of African Negroes, gene- 
tals, physicians, philosophers, linguists, poets, 
mathematicians, and merchants, all eminent in 
their attainments, energetic in enterprise, and ho- 
norable in character; and even the Mission Schools 


lin the West Indies exhibit a quickness of intellect 
‘and a thirst for learning to which the schoels of this 
‘country do not always afford a parrallel. 


8. But the negro has been doomed to another 
degradation. It was not enough that he should be 
stupified in intellect and brutalized beyond correc- 
tion in morals; he has been represented as under a 
Divine anatheria,a part of an accursed and devo- 
ted race; and thus he has notonly been denied 
the honors of a’ human intellect, but excluded even 
from the compassions of God, 


To this race has been applied the prophetic ma- 
lediction of Noah, *Cursed be Canaan, a servant of 
servants shall he be to his brethren,” the descen- 
dants of Shem and Japheth; and because they 
have been supposed to be under the ban of the Al- 
mighty, it has been concluded that every kintivof 
injury might, with impunity, be inflicted upon 
them by his creatures. Nothing is more repulsive 
jorge to see men resorting to the word of God for 
‘an excuse or a palliative for the injuries which they 
are incited to inflict on others by their own pride 
and avarice; going up profanely to the very judg- 
ment-seat of an equal God, to plead his sanction 





aheinemesste et seeeesacmeeesey 
Never did [ witness a more solemn and interesting 
scene. The speaker, who appeared to have’ more 
piety than learning, in his broken dialect gave a 
description of that world of misery which he in- 
formed bis hearers willbe the inevitable portion of 
all who did not repent of their sins, and make 
their peace with God. He urged them in strong 
and forcible language so to do; portraying to the 
penitent, in the same broken sentences, the happi- 
ness of heaven as their everlasting reward. Many 
were affected to tears. 

After listening some time to the earnest exhorta~ 
tions of this humble preacher of righteousness, 
whose body was indeed held in bondage, but whose 
soul had, I trust, been brought into the “ glorious 
liberty of the sons of God,” I returned to the boat: 
hoping we should one day meet in that. blessed 
world, where there is “ neither bond nor free, but 
Christ is.all and in all.” | 

The next morning I made inquiries respecting 
ihis meeting, and found that it was regularly bel 
by these slaves every Saturday evening, with the 
consent and approbation of their masters, who told 
me it had been productive of much good. 





for their injustice; establishing an alliance between 
their own passions and his perfections; and «t-| 
tempting to convert (he fountain of his mercy into 
“the waters of bitterness.” But the case they ad-; 
duce will not serve them. The malediction of | 
Noah, if We even allow it to be one, and nota simple | 
prediction, fell not on the Negro races; it fell; 
chiefly upon Asia, and only to a very limited ex-: 
tent upon Africa; it fell, as the terms of the pro- 
phecy explicitly declare, upon Canaan, that is, in 
Scripture style, upon his descendants, the Canaan- 
ites, who were destroyed or made subjects by the 
Israelites, and, perhaps, upon the Carthaginians, 
who were subverted by the Romans. Here was 
its range andits limit; the curse never expanded so 
as to encompass a single Negro tribe; and, Africa! 
with all thy just complaints against the practice of 
Christian states, thou hast none against the doc- 
trines of the Chiistian’s Bible, That is not a book, 
as some have interpreted if, written as to thee, 
“ within and without,” in lamentation, and mourn- 
ing, and wo,” it registers against thee no curse; 
but, on the contrary, exhibits to thee its fulness of 
blessings; establishes thy right to its covenant of 
mercy, in common with all mankind; and crowds 
into the joyous prospects which it opens into the 
future, the spectacle of all thy various tribes 
“stretching out their hands unto God,” acknowledg- 
ing him, and receiving his blessing. 
. (To be continued. ) 





From the Boston Recorder and Telegraph. 
NIGHT SCENE ON THE BANKS OF TIHIE MISSISSIPPI. 


After a pleasant day’s passage down the Missis- 
sippi, we landed for the night, on the borders of an 
extensive plantation, At an early hour we retired 
to our births to rest. Ll had been asleep between 
two and three hours, when I was awoke by the 
sound of a human voice. I went upen the bank; 
and listened; it wasthe yoice of one in fervent 
prayer, proceeding from a Jog cabin a few rods 
distant. It was a beautiful evening. The moon. 
full orbed,.was shedding her mild and placid rays 
upon the surrounding objects; the river, like one 
vast mirror, extended up and down as far as the 
eye could reach; and, except the broken accents 
that at intervals fell upon my ear, an universal si- 
lence pervaded the whole scene. 

I walked softly towards the cabin whence the 
voice proceeded, and foun! between twenty and 
thirty slaves, assembled from this and a neighbor- 
ing plantation, holding a religious conference. | 
stood unnoticed ata little distance from the door, 
which was partly opened, to observe their man- 
ner of conducting the meeting. After prayer was 
concluded, one, who, as [ was afterwards informed, 
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FIDUS ET AUDAX, 


SATURDAY, DECEMBER 1, 1827. 
In this week’s paper will be found some extracts from an 
address tothe Franklin Institute of Pennsylvania, on the 
subject of employing slaves, as ** operatives,” in manufac- 
turing establishments. The world of speculation is now in 
commotion, and avarice is al! agog to see the * caleula- 
tions,” made and making, wpon this subject. It is amu- 
sing to witness the sage remarks of some of the knowing ones, 
while holding forth, with tongue or pen, for the edifica- 
tion of those who will not think for themselves. But some 
of them, anxious to enlist every feeling in favor of the 
measure, recommend it on the score of humanity! There 
is,in reality, just about as much humanity in it as there 
was in the first propositions to employ the Africans in culti- 
vating the wild lands of America. Indeed Avarice scarcely 
ever invented a new mode of directing or employing slave-la- 
ber, but motives of ‘* humanity” were declared to be among 
the moving causes. De Las Casas (though he was said to 
be a pious man,) is believed first to have broached the doc- 
trine, as relates to the system which is now operating as a 
dreadful curse upon the western world. The slave-traders 
and soul-sellers, from the origin of the heaven daring busi- 
ness to this day, have uniformly urged the same reasons 
for their justification, with a fiend-lke effrontery. Queen 
Elizabeth, of England, was made a convert to this doctrine, 
and gave special orders that the slaves should be kindly 
treated on their passage from their rative soil to theirearthly 
purgatorial habitations. And itis net to be doubted that 
maby of our present writers, in favor of manufacturing by 
slave-labor, would object to any bad or cruel treatment of 
the miserable unfortunates, not thinking that their mock 
humanity is of the same character with that of our slave- 
making, man-stealing, and man-murdering progenitors. 

I do not wish to be understood as charging all the writers 
to whom I allude with hypocritical or dishonest intentions 
But I candidly believe that their calculations will be found, 
upon due investigation, to be based upon something very 
different from either human or religious principle. If slave- 
labor shall be proven to be more profitable than that of free- 
men, in manufacturing establishments, slavery will be more 

















usually officiated, rose and addressed the meeting. 


likely to he resumed at the north, than to be abolished at the 
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south: and the whole of this great Republic, like that of an- 
cient Rome, will become a mongrel mass of tyrants and 
slaves—ot despotic monsters, and degraded brutes, in the 
shape of human beings !! 





EDUCATION OF COLORED PERSONS. 

The following excellent article, from the pen of an amia- 
ble female friend, is entitled toa careful and attentive pe- 
rusal. It is extremely gratifying to see the American La- 
dies advancing in the cause of justice and humanity, and 
becoming active laborers in the holy * vineyard” of uni- 
versal emancipation. May we not hope that they will soon 
rival their philanthropic sisters of Great Britain, in deeds 
of pious benevolence ?—and may we not also ‘* hope” that 
their brethren will thus be stimulated to acts of a kindred 
pature ? 

FOR THE GENIUS OF UNIVERSAL EMANCIPATION. 

I scarcely know whether I ought to intrude upon a por- 
tion of the paper which could perhaps be much betfer occn- 
pied, but I must beg the indulgence of the editor to say a 
few words upon asubject which is particularly interesting 
te me—tI allude to the education of the people of color.— 
Much money is expended, and many of our citizens are uni- 
ted in associations, for the purpose of disseminating know- 
ledge in various forms, for distributing the Bible and con- 
veying the doctrines of the Christian religion into foreign 
lands; but unfortunately, while their minds are engrossed 
by these things, they seem to have forgotten the situation 
and necessities of a large portion of their countrymen, ma- 
ny of whom are almost at their very doggs. It is not of our 
brethren of the South, that | would n@™speak, (though to 
them, also, would I wish the wn ofl an equal measure 
distributed,) but of the more favored class of our free co- 
jored population. 1 am aware that instruction is offered to 
them without expense, both at the Sunday and day Schools; 
and that the fault lies, in a measure, in themselves, if they 
do not reap the benefit of the advantages that are intended 
for them. But it is not enough that the gates of knowledge 
are thrown open, they should be sought out and entreated 
to enter them. 

We know that the hill of science is rugzed at the base, 
and toilsome in the ascent; and when we recollect the de- 
light with which we used to escape from book, task and the 
stern eye of the pedagogue—even though our young minds 
had been early impressed with the necessity of education, 
and the idea of the shame atiendant upon ignorance; we 
can scarcely wonder that they, whose youth has scarcely 
known any restraint, should spurn the curb that must be 
imposed upon them and reve) in the wild licence of liberty. 

As things are, the child, whose parent has probably never 
given any check to his wayward will, except in a moment 
of passion, is entered at a day school, and engaged almost 
the whole tedious day in conning over the bated alphabet, 
to him alike uninteresting and incomprehensible; the re- 


interchange of the social affections—unabje: to find. his 
equals, among those of his own color—and the object of the 
envy and hatred of his inferiers—knowing that the hue of 
his skin has placed an insuperable bar to friendship with 
that class of the whites with which only be would assoct- 
ate. Though the proud consciodsness of self-approbation, 
and the noble ambition which has raised him above his com- 
peers; will still render him happy; yet there are moments 
when a sense of loneliness will steal over his heart, and he 
will feel that he is hke a rock of ice when the morning sun 
is shining upon it—bright but cold—a thing on which men 
gaze with admiration, but where there is neither green bud 
nor springing flower. 

It is contended that there is, on the part of the blacks, a 
moral incapacity for good, and that though they may oe 
brought up in respectable families, and receive both intel- 
lectual and religious instruction, yet, so soon as they are 
relieved from restraint, their conduct is such as to disgrace 
themselves, and render them a nuisance to society. This 
may be the case in some instances, both from the causes I 
have specified, and from the influence of early impressions, 
I acknowledge that there is much evil among them, that the 
bad would perhaps fearfully out-baliance the good;—but 
when their ignorance—their exposure to temptation—their 
want of proper examples in infancy, and their degraded 
condition, are considered, I think it can scarcely excite a 
moment’s astonishment. 1am confident that they are not 
any worse than a body of whites would be in the same con 
dition, Intoxication is not so prevalent among them, and| 
believe instances of their being convicted of murder and 
other capital offeuces are very rare. Dishonesty and lying 
undoubtedly do prevail to a greatextent among them, and 
against the influence of these crimes iu particular should 
their young minds be guarded. 

If those philanthropists who have been instrumental in 
establishing the infant schools for the poorer class of the 
white population, would extend their benevolence a step 
further, and seek out those of their sable brethren, who, 
even in their infancy are draining the very dregs of the 
cup of immorality—if they would gently win the young 
mind to the paths of knowledge and virtue—if they would 
show them religion in its loveliness, and give them strength 
to resist the attacks of temptation and the influence of evil 
example—lI am persuaded that though they might seem to 
‘* cast their bread upon the waters,” they would “ find it 
‘after many days;’’ and though some of the seed of instruc- 
tion might be scattered as by the way side, and some be 
withered as soon as it had sprung up, yet much would fa!! 
on good ground, and bring forth fruit, thirty fold—and six- 


ty fold-—and an hundred fold. Emixy. 





COST OF BLAVERY. 





straint becomes intolerable, bis refractory spirit breaks out 
and punishment ensues. The authority of his parents is 
probably not exerted,or is insufficient to induce him to return 
to his studies, and he is left to roam the streets and acquire 
the seeds of vice which will perhaps never be eradicated. 
I have beard it said that the blacks have an equal facility 
with the whites for rising to respectability—but 1 cannot 
believe itto be the case. The poorest white man, so that 
he is industrious and honest, may indulge the hope of see- 
ing his son, or. bis son’s son, filling the highest offices of go- 
vernment; be has a motive for exertion, and the conscious- 
ness thathis conduct will meet with the respect it deserves, 
is ashield against the attacks of temptation. But the ne- 
gro may toi) on through summer’s heat and @inter’s cold, 
he inay be faithful in the service of his master, sober in his 
conduct, and moral in bis character, but when he moves 
forth into the world, the fatal color of his race will attach 
-itself to bim like a stigma, and he will be the victim of sus- 
picion and insult: a recklessness as to the tenor of his con- 
duct will ensue, he will yield to the temptations of vice, and 
perhaps even feel a bitter pride in the sense of his degra- 
dation. But supposing bim to possess the courage to strug- 
gie fearlessly with his fate, to buffet the waves of prejudice 
and contempt, and to rise to independency and even wealth, 
what thea will be his situation? Almost shut out from the 


It having been asserted by the advocates of the 
abolition of slavery, that the West Indies occasion 
|an expense to the country of £1,600,008, the sup- 
porters of West India interest, relying on the 
want of distinct official documents as to the dispo- 
sal of our naval and military forces, have ventured 
to deny that the expense isso great. ‘Io meet this 
denial, a statement has been made with great 
care, and labor, and it resylts, that instead of 
£1,600,000 a year, the sum which may be fairly 
considered as expended for the support of the 
slave colonies is no less than £2,666,232 ! Such 
an expense says the author of the statement, would 
be unnecessary for the support of colonies of free- 
men in the West Indies; and may therefore, be 
added to the aimost incalculable sacrifices we are 
called upon to make for the support of slavery. 
The statement is too long for insertion in our pa- 
per, but is pasted up in our office, may be seen by 
any who is desirous of examining the items which 
compose this enormous expenditure.— Man. Gaz. 





Every fly and every pebble, and every flower, 
are tutors in the great school of natare, to instruct 
the mind and improve the heart. The four Ele- 


ments are the four volumes, in which all ber works 
are written. 








ne 
From the Western Monthly Review. 
PRESENT POPULATION AND FUTURE PROSPECTS oy 
THE WESTERN COUNTRY. 
(Concluded. ) ; 

No one can fail to have foreseen, at this time of 
the day, that the period is not far distant, when the 
greater mass of the population of our country wilt 
be on this side the mountains. We would not de- 
Sire, in anticipation, to vex the question, where the 
centre of our national government will then be? We 
are connected already with the Atlantic country 
by nobleroads. We shall shortly be connected 
with the Hudson, Delaware and Chesapeake bays, 
by navigable canals. We already hear of the as- 
sumption, by individuals, of the stock of an associa- 
tion for the gigantic project of a rail road between 
Baltimore and the Obie, Our different physicat 
conformation of country, and the moral ciream- 
stances of our condition have assigned to us, as we 
think, agriculture, as our chief pursuit. Suppose 
manufactures to flourish among us to the utmost 
extent, which our most honest and earnest patriots 
could desire, and we should still, as we think, find 
ourselves bound by the ties of a thousand wants, to 
the country north and east of the mountains. The 
very difference of our physical and moral charac- 
ter contributes to form a chain of mutual wants, 
holding us to that region by the indissoluble tie of 
mutual interest. At present, the passage of the 
mountains, formerly estimated by the Atlantic peo- 
ple something like an India voyage, and not without 
its dangers, as well as its difficulties, is no more than 
a trip of pleasure of two or three days. We shall 
soon be able to sail, at the writing desk, or asleep, 
from New Orleans, Fort Mandan, or Prairie du 
Chien, through the interior forests to the beautiful 
bay of New York. The time is not distant when 
the travelled citizen of the other side the mountains 
will not be willing to admit, that he has not taken 
an autumnal or vernal trip of pleasure, or observa- 
tion, from Pittsburgh to New Orleans. The Jand- 
scape paivter and the poet will come among us, 
to study and admire ovr forest, river and prairie 
scenery, and to imbibe new ideas, from contempla- 
ting tne grandeur and the freshness of our wature. 

For us as a people, we look over the mountains, 
and connect our affections with the parent country 
beyond by the strong ties of watal attachment; for 
there the passing generation at least, was the place 
of their birth. There still live our fathers and our 
brethren. There are the graves of our ancestors 
and there are all the delightful and never for- 
gotten remembrances of our infancy and our boy- 
hood, We have hitherto been connected to that 
country, by looking to it exclusively for fashions mo- 
dels and literature. The connexion, will remain, 
not as we hope, a slavish one, for duty, interest 
and self-respect imperiously call upon us to set up 
for ourselves in these respects as fast as possible. 
But as younger members of the family, thrust into 
the woods, to give place to those, who had the 
rights of primogeniture, and obliged to find our 
subsistence by cutting down the trees, we have as 
yet had but little leisure to think of any thing, be- 
yond the calls of necessity, and the calculations of 
immediate interest and utility. As soon as we 
have the leisure for higher purposes, we shall. 
unworthy of our family alliance, if we do not im- 
mediately institute a friendly rivalry in these re- 
spects, which will be equally honorable and useful 
for each of the parties. We know our rights, and 
we are-able to maintan them. It 18 only the little 
minded and puny, that allow themselves to indulge 
in a eauseless and fretful jealousy. There ™¥ 
be a real, palpable and continued purpose te ogee 
value us, and curtail our rights, and arrest our 4 
vancement and prosperity, before we would allow 
ourselves to remember our great chain of moun 
tains and our world by itself. Our patriotism bas 
been tampered with, more than once, even in oP 
infancy. We come forth with honor from every 
trial. Every link of the golden and we hope, pe 
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petual chain of the union, will be grasped as firm- 
jy by the citizen of the West, as of the Atlantic. 
We flatter ourselves, that we have had uncommon 
chances to note the scale of the western thermome- 
ter, in thisrespect. We have every where seen 
and felt a spirit, which bas given us the assurance 
of conviction, that the popularity of that dema- 
cocue should be blasted, and would wither for ever, 
‘who should for a moment manifest the remotest 
incipient wish to touch the chain of this union with 
an unhallowed hand. ‘Ibe interests and affections 
of the western people hold to that,. as strongly, and 
as proudly, to say no more as those of the East. 
From time to time demagogues will spring up, and 
atrocious and unprincipied editors will be found to 
meditate any thing,—ard to dare to inculeate, and 
write, and publish what they meditate. But the 
strength and vistue of the community will never 
bear them out. 

Wherever attempts may be made to disaffect, 
alienate and sever one section of this great union 
from the rest may God avert the omen! that at- 
tempt will not be commenced with us. They may 
reproach us with being rough, untrained and back- 
woodsmen. Butas a people we are strong for the 
union and the whole union. Every true son of the 
west will join in the holiest aspirations, “ esto per- 
petua.” May it last as long as the sun and moon 
shall endure! 








| 


The interior of a Printing Office—Of all the’ 
shops, into which variety creeps, a Printing Office | 
beats the Old Nick. In pops one with a pickled) 
peppered phiz, saying, “stop my paper if you 
cant’t leave it more regular at my house.” Well 
the question then follows, “ Where is your house?” 
‘No. 963, Ague-fit-lane, up five pair of stairs, in 
the S. S. West corner.” The answer ensues, “it 
shall be attended to,” and out he goes to be suc- 
eeeded by those who come to subscribe, to pay, or 
to dun. In the midst of this, walks round the 
printer’s d—I, as big as a Sexton at a funeral, cry- 
ing “Copy Sir?” Then the compositor respectful- 
ly asking whether certain hieroglyphics in manu- 
script, spells c-l-a-ms, or a-l-a-r-m-s—then the 
click, click, click, of the types, as they clap them 
into the composing stick and the rat-tat, rat-a-tat, 
of planeing down, as it is called, of the types—the 
entrance of foreign or distant newspapers,—the 
half suppressed whistle of the workmen as they set 
up their task, perhaps of your favorite waltz—amid 
all this, to write poetry, prose, sentiment, sarcasms, 
religion and common sense, requires a little be- 
yond ordinary genius or abstraction. What is there 
better than when the press waits for its editor’s 
pen, in this swarm of evils than to have some good 
natured friend to pop in upon you, and hold you by 
the button for a two-hours social chat, upon what 
ought not to be done by’ you, as to your editorial 
course! Itis enough to make one laugh or scold, 
to be thus crazed, with such an odd concatenation 
of bothering circumstances. And yet, if one line 
of the above written description should prove to be 
unprofitable or ungrammatical, we should find a 
dozen crities like bull dogs, fastened at its throat, 
barking, growling, and pulling, as if they hada 
legitimate right te murder it—We wonder what 
these daily paper men do, to find time for their 
avocations. We should think that a toad under a 


harrow, comparatively speaking, was far more at 
Is ease.— Anon. 


When Dr. Franklin walked into Philadelphia, 
With a roll of bread in tis hand; httle did he think 
what a contrast his after life would exhibit. And 
yet by perseverance and industry, he placed him- 
Seif at the tables of princes, and became a chief pil- 
arin the councils of his. country. The simple jour- 
ney man, eating his roll in the street, lived to become 
& philosopher and a statesman, and to command the 





Notices of Passing Goents. 








respeet of his country, and of mankind. What a 
lesson for youth.—. Antidote. : 


‘© The Herald of a noisy world.” 


DOMESTIC. 


The Pertland Advertiser says—‘t That the Executive of 
Maine has taken prompt measures to assert the violated 
rights of our citizens, agd vindicate the sovercigaty of the 
state from the aggression of the British authorities at New 
Brunswick.—The arrest, fine, and imprisonment of an Ame- 
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rican citizen, by a foreign government, it is added, has 
awakened the atténtion of the community, and called for' 
the interposition of our Civil Auihoritics. | 

The North River was closed by ice at Albany, on Mon- 
day last. | ‘ 

The Rev. Luther Baker, of Swanzey, Mass. has united 
in marriege nine daughters, of ove gentleman, at whose 
wedding be was also present! 

FOREIGN. 

Latest from England.—The Algonquin arrived at the 
Delaware Capes, brings London papers to the 8th, and Li- 
verpool to tne 9th of October. No actual movements 
of consequence had taken piace; but the aspect of af- 
fairs was unseittied throughout the contineat. The rebel- 
lion in Spain was far from being suppressed; and though | 
the Ministers of the Mediating Powers had not left Constan- 
tinople, no symtoms of yielding had yet been extubited by 
the Porte. Greece still presented the same scene of bloody 
but unsuccessful resistance to that power. 

The true source and character of the Spanish cisturban- 
ces, continue, it will be seen, toexercise the conjectures of 
the politicians. In France it is thought, that the insurrec- 
tionary movements in Cataloniaare aimed at the French 
troops, as being, in view of the Apustolical party, the chief 
obstacle to its obtaining absolute authority inthe Spanish 
counsels; and some apprehension is expressed for the 
troops, which amount to little more than twenty thousand 
mep, and are much dispersed through the country. Others 
think the insurrection nothing more than a pretence for 
introducing more French troops into Spain. A small force 
of about 2000 men, had left Perpignan for Barcelona, The 
objects of the insurgents are, however, involved in much 
mystery, A Londou print (the Morning Herald) ascribes 
the movements of the Apostolical party toan apprehension 
on their part, that State necessities have begot an intention 
in Ferdinand to seize the church property, after the exam- 
ple of Henry the Eighth. The fall of the French funds is 
quoted to prove, thatthe affairs of Spain create some ap- 
prehension in France. 

It is stated under date of Odessa, that a part of the sta- 
tionary magazines bad been converted into ambulatory 
ones, and thatthe Commissariatand Hospital departments 
had been taken from the civi] employes and given to milita- 
ry persons. Some concentration of the Russian forces, 
and some reinforcements on that frontier, are also men- 
tioned. The Turks, on their part, are said to have display- 
ed an unusual activity in garrisoning and provisioning the 
fortresses on the Danube and on the Black Sea; while it has 
been remarked that those on the side of Austria, bave been 
fettunattended This is deemed an indication that Tuckey 
apprehends no difficulties with Austria, in the event of colli- 
sion with Russia and the other mediators. A St. Peters- 
burg paragraph mentions the Grand Duke Michael to have 
set out, in order tu inspect the fortresses on the Western 
frontier of Russia; and it was reported at’ Odessa, that the 
Epperer would shortly depart for Bessarabia. In the mean 
while, though some partial successes have been obtained 
by the Greeks, Ibrahim is pursuing bis usual course of 
slaughter ana devastationin the Morea. The Egyptian 
fleet, eighty or a hundred strong. had reacned Navarino; 
the trausports were principally Austrian vessels, manned 
and commanded by Austrians. 

The Quotidienne_ contains the Convention concluded at 
Constantinople between the Porte and Sweden and Norway, 
for the free navigation of the Swedish and Norwegian 
merchant flag inthe Black Sea. The vessels are to be 
searched at Constantinople, prohibited articles to be land. 
ed, and the vessels then to receive a firman for their pas- 
sage into the Black Sea, paying, if laden, 500 piastres; if in 
ballast, 250. ‘The flag of these powers is to be no cloak to 
the Raya vessels of the Porte. In cases of distress, or 
damage of cargo, the cargoes may be trans-shipped at Con- 
stantinople. 

A private letter dated Berjin, September 25, states that 
for some days there bad been conversation in that capital, 
about a circular note ofa late date, addressed, as the report 
was, by the court of St. Petersburgh, to the other great ca- 
binets of Europe.—lIt relates to the affairs of the East, aod 
the measures best adapted for the pacification of that coun- 
try. 

‘It is remarked that the Turks have shown no intention, 
as yet, to repair or provision the fortresses on the Austrian 
frontier. They bave important strong holds in Croatia 
which are not well garrisoned. The conclusion from this 
i$ that the Porte is convinced whatever may be the issue of 
the present measures, Austria will act only as on-booker 
and that in consequence, she has nothing to fear trom that 
part of the Ottoman empire. 

On the 14th of Sepiember, the Rujsian squadron returo- 
ing from Portsmouth, anchored in the roads of Elsineur. 








that a Greek populatien of adout 1,500 individuals, who irs 
habited the island of Imbro, siquated in the vicinity of the 
Dardanelles, tavé been mostly massacred by the Turks. 

A letter from Napoli di Rowania dated ‘August 16, states 
that Lord Cochrane had arrived at Poros with the corvette 
and schooner taken from the enemy. He is organizing. 
regular troops in the island of Syra under the command of 
Colonel Urquhart, who is assisted by Captain Bannister, an 
English officer who distinguished himself at Athens. The 
number amounts to 150, and are to be employed as marines, 
The Perseverance steam vessel was at that time also at Po- 
ros. ‘Her machines were entirely useless and new ones 
were about to be constructed. Captain Hastings it js 
said was wounded im the foot by a pistol going off in his 
hand while engaged in a duel with Captain Whiteomb, an 


officer wno was wourded at Athens. 


Mr. Gallatin and family embarked from Liverpoo! for 
New York in the Packet ship Sylvanus Jenkins, on the 8th 
of October. 

The Lisbon dates are not later than already received. 
the government has taken rigorous measures against cer- 
tain individuals who are supposed to have participated in. 
the republican plot, the discovery of which was made b 
the intendant general of the Police, and it is said it is deter- 
mined by activity to prepare for the Infant Don Miguel a 
state of greater stability, agamst which the constitutional- 
ists will not have the power to undertake any thing. The 
arrival of Don Miguel is more than ever spoken of. He is 
expected by the way of England. 


AFFAIRS OF SPAIN. 
Saracossa, Sept. 23. 

(Private Cotrespondence.)—The sedition of Catalonia 
has not entered this province, notwithstanding the intrigues 
of the hostile faction. Our proximity to Catalonia however, 
places us at the door of the news-room of that unfortunate 
province.—The following are the latest accounts. The 
rebels are organizing their bands in the form of regiments, 
to which they give such names as show evidently that the 
priests aod monks in the several departments and prit:cipal- 
ities have a great shoee in their formation. To ove they give 
the litle of the regiment “of the Most Holy Sacrament;” ano- 
ther, that ‘of the Hoty Grosr,” “ Curist,” &e. &c. 

We have several copies of Ballester’s proclamation, en- 
couraging his soldiers. He tells them that at the head of 
their party are the Minister Colomarde, the Duke del Ia- 
tantado, Archbishop of Toledo, and several others of dis- 
tinction. He further insinuates that these ministers are to 
manage the operations in Catalonia, and that he himself 
will be merely passive. 

Barcetona, Sept. 22. 

(Private Correspondence. )—General Monet has Fast pub- 
lished the following proclamation:— 

‘** Catalonians!—The third article of the Royal Ordinance 
of the 3ist of August, published on the 8th of this month, 
by his Excellency the Captain General of the principatity, 
informs you of the commission of a delicate and important 
kind, which the King our master has verbally confided to 
me, and which hasbeen confirmed by the Minister compe- 
tent thereto. It contains the most explicit instructions 
for appeasing the horrible revolution which has unhappily 
manifested itself in this country, and which has been fo- 
mented by a portion of her unnatural children, who have 
thus in the most criminal manner, failed in the true obedi- 
ence due to our well-beloved Monarch and his laws. They 
have opened a wound the most mortal to the industry of 
Catalonia, at a time when all geod subjects are endeavoring 
by the sweat of their brows to cause the evils of a former 
bloody period to be forgotien. 

This Royal Decree gives you the most certam proofs of 
the atrocious object of this insurrection. This sacred 
document, together with what has been told to you by 
his Excellency, the Captain General of this principality, 
and the Criminal Chamber, respecting circumstances so de- 
plorable, ought to convince you demenstratively of the high 
treason of the act. The very chiefs who direct cannot but 
be internally convinced of this, though by their outward acts 
they affect the contrary. But why should | endeavor to 
convict the ill-affected of their crime? 1 must confine my- 
self to informing them most plainly that | will fulfil the ser. 
vice of the King, and the obligation im on me, upder 
any circumstances. It is therefore that, t concert with 
the Captain Ceneral, J decree as follows:— 

“ Article 1. Every individual who shall have joined the 
revolutionists who afflict and destroy this industrious pro- 
vince of Catalonia, shall be pardoned, provided he shal) 
have retarned te his home before the 25th of this month. 
(The delay which | fix is conformable to the benevolent in- 
tentions of his Majesty.) And provided that he surrenders 
up to the Military Authority, or Justice of bis village the 
arms or ammunition which he may have in his possession. 

2. The Chieftains shall not profit by the preceding article 
before undergoing all the rigors of the law. 

$. All the villages and places which may have ostensibly 
taken part in the revolt by Sounding the toesin, are compri- 
sed in the amnesty, provided they do not relapse. 

4. The Justices of the places shall collect the arms given 
up to them by virtue of the first article preceding, and send 
them to the nearest military authority, receiving a receipt 
for them; and in presenting them they shall distinguish sdch 





Letters from Adrianople, of the Sist of August, mention 


as come from Royalist voluoteers. 
Gen. J. A. MONET.” 
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~~‘ Biterary Department. 


“et Ibis the gift of Poetry to hallow every place in which it 
moves; to breathe rownd nature an odour more exquisite than the 
perfume of the rose; and to shed over it a tint more magical than 
the blush of morning.” 














The following patriotic ode from the chaste pen of * Ve- 
lasco,” was sung at the Celebration of our national inde- 


pendence, in Danville, Kentucky.® 


Junepenpenice Hoe. 
Tune—Ode to Science. 


When Freedom, in the Eastern world, 
Was from her temple-altars hurl’d, 
And Slavery round her standard curl’d, 

In mock’ry of her heav’n born pride, 
Through the dark mists of Gothic night, 
In Western climes, a land of light, 
Burst forth, in glory, on her sight, 

With nature’s choicest gifts suppli'd. 

She came high-bounding o’er the wave, 

Encompass’d by the free and brave, 

Who scorn’d the lordling and the slave, 
The curses of a land so fair: 

She rais’d her azure banner hieh, 

Streak’d with the morning’s crimson dye, 

And eall’d the eagle from the sky, 

To perch in matchless glory there. 


The baldrick of the milky way, 

Shed on its folds its starry ray, 

While thousands blest the happy day, 
That gave to them this symbol bright, 

That they henceforth should ever t@, 

The greatest great, the freest free, 

The hope of earth, the pride of sea, 
The friends of truth and equal right. 
When hostile footsteps press’d our straud, 
Areund this standard flock’d a band, 
The choicest spirits of our land, 

To free us from despotic power: 
They check’d the foeman’s siroc race, 
With ‘ steel tosteel,” and face to face, 
On every spot in Freedom’s place, 

From Mountain height to sylvan bower, 


At length, above war's tempests rose 
The glowing rainbow of repose, 
That spoke a quiet to our woes,— 
The ensign bright of victory: 
Then on the breeze was borne along, 
In language free, and accents strong, 
A new born nation’s choral song— 
The thrilling notes of liberty. 
Hail tothe day, when freedom broke 
. The vassal’s chain, the bondsmai’s yoke, 
And into new existence spoke, 
Another nation of the earth / 
Let every heart with rapture beat— 
Let every tongue in music sweet, 
The dear, the joyous tale repeat,—. 
The story of our country’s birth ! 


The following has been ofien published, but the story tells 
well yet. It is a severe satire upon such hypocrites as jus- 
tify themselves for holding slaves because others do the same ! 
Let them feel the sting, as they deserve. 


Pity for Poor Africans, 


J own I am shocked at the purchase of slaves, 

And fear those who buy them and sell them are knaves; 
What I bear of their hardships, their tortures and groans, 
Is almost enough to draw pity from stones. 


I pity them greatly, but! must be mum, 

For how could we do without sugar and rum? 
Especially sugar, so needful we see, 

What, give up our gingerbread, coffee, and-tea ! 


Besides, if we do, the French, Dutch, and Danes, 
Wili heartily thank us, no doubt, for our pains; 
if we do mot buy the poor creatures, they will, 
And tortures and groans will be multipli‘d still. 


If foreigners likewise would give up the trade, 
Much more in behalf of your wish might be said; 


But while they get riches by purchasing blacks, 


Your seruplesand arguments bring to my mind, 
A story so pat, you may think it is coined, 

On purpose to answer you, out of my mint; 
But { can assure you | saw itin print. 


A youngster at school, more sedate than the rest, 
Had once his integrity put to the test; 

His comrades had plotted an orchard to rob, 

And ask‘d him to go and assistin the job. 


He was shock‘d, Sir, like jot, and afswer’de-“* Oh no! 
What! rob our good neighbor ! 1 pray You, don‘t g6; 
Besides the man‘s poor, iis orchard‘s his bread, 

Then think of bis children, for they must be fed.‘ 


** You speak very fine, and you look very grave, 
But apples we want, and apples we'll have; 

If you will go with us, you shall lave a share, 
If not, you shall have neither apple nor pear.“ 


They spoke, and Tom ponder‘d—* I see they will go, 
Poor man ! whata pity to injure him so! 

Poor man! I would save him his fruit if I could, 

But staying behind will do him no good. 


‘If the matter depended alone upon me, 

His apples might hang till they dropt from the tree; 
But, since they will take them, I think Il go too, 
He will lose none by me, though | get-a few.* 


His scruples thus silenged, Tom felt more at ease, 
And went with his comrades the apples to seize; 
He blam‘d and protested, but join‘d in the plan, 
He shar‘d in the plunder, but pitird the man. 


If the following is not merely ‘‘ Fancy’s Sketch,” it is at 
least io be hoped that the ** Palace” of the fair original 
who sat for the picture, rears its cobwebbed ceilings in some 
far distant land. 


FROM THE YORK RECORDER. 
(Fram a Gentleman's Pocket Album.) 
Che Hlattirn, 

A SKETCH FROM REAL LIFE. 


Give me an ounce of civil, good apethecary, 
To sweeten my imagination. 


1 mark’d her wel]. She wore a cap so soil’d, 
Itseem’d as though ’t had hung a month in smoke: 
Aud in ungraceful manner "t was dispos’d 
Around her temples—serving not t’ acorn 
Nor to protect a head which, all eyes saw, 

Of such kind office stood in utmost need. 

Her hair,in matted clusters from beneath 

That dirty cap escap’d, and waving free 

In wild disorder, half her features hid. 

Her dress had once been white (when it was new,) 
But now, alack, conjecture had been pogz'd 

To guess its proper hue. °fwas stain’d with spots 
Of every die, and stripes of every shape, 

Save those which Fancy, with her handmaid Art, 
And sister Taste—best pleas’d and best employ’d 
When call'd to decorate the Fair, and then 

Most happy in their skill—are wont to use. 

In her silk hose a grievous rent appear’d 

Ou either heel—design'd, I ween, to let 

Her feet enjoy the benefit of air, 

Since water was denied them~—and, for lack 

Of garters circumcinct and well secur'd, 

All their supernal length, in ample folds, 

Had round her ancles settled:—while her shoeg, 
Slip-shod and loose, with seam-rent soals and gaps, 
Were worn, ill-fitting, on contrary feet. 

- Her children were unwash'd, their hair uncomb’d, 
Their garments patch‘d with ill-assorted cloth, 
And * out at elbows” was her husband’s coat.— 
Her house was topsy-turvy: cobwebs hung 
From the smok’d ceiling; tables, desks, and chairs 
With dust were cover'd; and the windows look’d 
As though they'd not been wash’d since the great flood 
With busy bustle fidgeting about, 

In ‘** setting things to rights,” was she employ’d, 
While strange confusion worse confounded mark’d 
Her efforts at adjustment—for what yet, y 
Perchance, had im its proper station stood, 

Was by her over-activeness displac’d.— 
Apologies abundant, for the plight 

In which her person and her house were found, 
Were glibly made: while the whole blame 

Of that most dread disgusting filthiness, 

Was cast on all, save the true cause—herself. 
Determin’d at the moment to be neat, 

And to display her skill in housewifry, 

At a distorting glass, a twitch or two, 

She gave her cap—then seiz'’d a broom, 

And with such force her dirty carpet swept 
That soon a cloud of dust the chamber fill'd 
Aod, like a mist, its friendly veil spread o’er 
The scene abborrent.—Gladly I escap’d 

From that loath’d interview: and as I left 

The Palace of the Queen of Filth, and breath’d 


av 





Pray tell me why we may not also go smacks ? 


Heav’n’s purer air again, 1 vow'd and said 


"yy 


I rather would be tied down toa stake, 

Aud thrice be flogg’d on each returning day, 
Than be the husband of a thing like her. 

I cannot call her Woman. 





From the York Recorder. 


Does the wave of the ocean, soft-flowing 
A trace of the vessel retain? 

Does the breeze of the night zephyr’s blowinz 
On the wild flower at morning remain? s 


Does the wing ui the dove, as she floats, 
Her track in the air leave behind? 

Does the charm of sweet melody’s notes 
Long rest on the desolate inind? 


Thus are visions of Hope—swift-retreating— 
Their tints fade away in an hour: 
And the day-dawn of Love is as fieeting 
As the bight-breeze, the wave, ar the flower! B, C, 


On a werp late Repent ce, 
When reformation very late begins— 
Our sins have quitted us, not we our sins: 
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